THINGS ANCIENT AND MODERN

these authors with intelligence and appreciation in
two years by six hours' work a week in school: it is
quite true that these hoys were of some slight literary
ability, and that it would take longer with their non-
literary friends, but, as Socrates said, " Fair is the
prize and the hope great"; so long as we teach them
the sort of Latin we teach them now, the prize is of
doubtful value and the hope infinitesimal.

The main argument on the other side is that to
begin a new language is to impose a new strain,
especially when it involves learning a new alphabet.
The latter point is not a strong one, for the process
is rapid, and it is probably true that the novelty
would be attractive rather than the reverse: nor is
it impossible that the preparatory schools would be
willing to teach it. But I should not personally
break my heart if they learnt Latin there altogether
and not Greek.

Here, then, is my programme for the scientific
boy: he should learn Latin (or preferably Greek)
grammar, and be able to construe his chosen classical
language with reasonable fluency and accuracy, but
should make no attempts at composition in it. He
should learn, at some time in his career, a modern
language: he should be taught history and English,
and would probably be able to give to them some of
the time saved from classical composition: for the
rest, let him have as much science arid mathematics
as his instructors wish to give him, and of the type
which, in their wisdom, they deem best. My stric-
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